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Some time ago a letter came into my hands, in which 
the writer, Miss Janie Hill Miller, asked for help 
toward the working out of a paper on The Value of 
Latin as a Foundation for the Study of the Modern 
Foreign Languages (German, Spanish, or French, 
particularly Spanish and German). 

I found myself unable to make any statement on the 
direct value of the study of Latin to the student of 
German. On the indirect value of the study of Latin 
in this connection, through the light which the study 
of Latin throws on the structure of language in general, 
and on grammar, it would be easy enough to speak. 


In answer to the rest of the question, I suggested a 
study of the development of the Romance Languages 
and their relation to Latin. Here, the article entitled 
Romance Languages, in the Encyclopedia Britannica", 
and a book by C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to 
Vulgar Latin (see THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 2.60-62) 
will be of service. They will help one to understand 
how French and Italian words, Spanish words, etc., 
correspond to Latin words, and will show that a 
knowledge of Latin should make it easier to master 
the vocabulary of French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, and to get control of the syntax of those 
languages. It happens that there has not been very 
much on this general subject in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
Compare, however, W. W. Comfort, The Value of the 
Classics: An Outsider’s View, 3.18-22; Caroline 
Sheldon, Latin and Greek for Students of French, 
4.218-220; S. E. Hurlbut, La Bella Lingua, 4.170-172; 
Caroline Sheldon, The Preservation of the French 
Language in Canada, 4.86-87. 

That a good deal can be done even with such a small 
bibliography is made plain by the very interesting paper 
which, under the title Latin as a Preparation for the 
Romance Languages, Miss Miller has since contributed 
to the pamphlet, The Classics in Mississippi To-day, 
12-18 (for the pamphlet see THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 
10.105) Reference may bemadealso to a paper entitled 
How Latin Helps in the Study of Spanish, issued by the 
Publicity Committee of the Wisconsin Latin Teachers’ 
Association (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.106). 

All this makes one think of the extent to which the 
study of Spanish, for the moment, is thriving in Ameri- 
can Schools. Some see, indeed, in that study a new 
danger to Latin: they are afraid that many students 
will be led, by what they regard as ‘practical’ considera- 
tions, to substitute the study of Spanish for the study 
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of Latin. I am of the opinion that the experience of the 
next five or ten years will prove that to American boys 
and girls the commercial value of a knowledge of Span- 
ish is extremely small. However that may be, it is 
worth while, so long as the study of Spanish remains 
fashionable, to point out to pupils how irrational is the 
substitution of the study of Spanish for the study of 
Latin. It ought to be easy to make it plain to most 
pupils that the study of Latin can help greatly in gaining 
control of Spanish, so that, if they are minded to study 
Spanish with purely practical considerations in view, 
they are going about it in the wrong way if they neglect 
Latin. c. K. 


In THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 6.169-170, reference was 
made to an imitation of a Roman volumen, entitled 
Carmina Octo Q. Horatii Flacci edidit Georgius Vincent, 
which in'the form of a ‘parchment’ scroll gave first the 
text of eight Odes of Horace, printed in capitals, then 
translations into English. This scroll was published in 
1888 by F. A. Stokes and Brother. The right hand 
end of the scroll was fastened permanently to a wooden 
rod, which had two projecting knobs or bosses; the 
bosses and the main stick were, apparently, all in one 
piece. The bosses were painted white; the stick itself 
was invisible. There was no rod at the left hand end. 
Originally a titulus was attached to the scroll. 

The major part of the article referred to above was 
devoted to the umbilicus (or umbilici). Attention was 
called to the view set forth by Th. Hirt, Die Buchrolle 
in der Kunst (Teubner, 1907), 228-235, that the 
umbilicus was not fastened to the roll and that it did not 
project beyond the frontes; it was merely inserted in the 
roll and was removable at will. When one unwound the 
roll as he read, he could shift the umbilicus to form a 
center for the part read as he wound this up loosely. 
The use of two umbilici began in Domitian’s time. 
Before the reading began both were within the roll; 
as the reading progressed one was allowed to remain in 
the roll, the other was inserted in the part read. 

Some time ago Messrs. Ginn and Company, in adver- 
tising Professor B. L. D’Ooge’s Latin for Beginners, 
put the advertising material on a scroll six feet long by 
eight inches high. ‘This reproduction of a Roman 
book of the Augustan age” had a rod at each end 
permanently attached to the scroll; each rod had a 
boss at the top and at the bottom. Though published 
after the appearance of Birt’s book, no account was 
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taken by the author of this scroll of Birt’s view of the 

umbilici. Aside from this matter, however, the scroll 

may well be of interest and help to teachers of Latin. 


A GLANCE AT THE LYRIC VOCABULARY OF 
HORACE! 


Many lovers of Horace, I am inclined to believe, 
agree with Mr. Postgate when he says of Professor 
Shorey’s edition of the Odes and Epodes, “If I were 
limited to three editions of the Odes, this would be one’”. 
Yet, with all my gratitude for the suggestive inter- 
pretations, with all my pleasure in the wealth of parallel 
passages, with all my appreciation of the Introduction, 
which contains phrases well nigh as felicitous and 
unforgetable as Horace’s own, I cannot find myself in 
complete accord with all Professor Shorey’s judgments. 
Mindful of Professor Gildersleeve’s remark that “he 
who loves Horace needs all his magnanimity when he 
finds that another understands the poet better than he 
does’, and his suggestion that ‘‘many will have to say 
that of Professor Shorey’’, I viewed with suspicion my 
failure to subscribe to Professor Shorey’s estimate of the 
vocabulary of the Odes. But the disagreement sur- 
vived the suspicion, and persists, even in spite of 
Professor Gildersleeve’s somewhat rueful acceptance of 
the comment with which I disagree. This comment is, 
in part, as follows‘: 

A study of Horace’s style must be mainly an analysis 
of the art by which he compensates for the slenderness 
of his own inspiration and the relative poverty of the 
Latin lyric vocabulary. 

Again he says (xviii—xix), 


In considering the means with which he worked, the 
first thing that strikes us is the simplicity, not to say 
poverty, of his poetic vocabulary. In translating 
Greek lyric the student must ransack his dictionary for 
terms rich enough to represent the luxuriance of the 
Greek compound epithets. In rendering Horace the 
= is to select from the superior wealth of the 

nglish poetic vocabulary synonyms which may be 


introduced without dissonance to relieve the monotony 


or vagueness of his epithets, and so reproduce by com- 
pensation the total effect of rhythm, emphasis and 
‘artful juncture’ in the original. Thisparsimony . . 

is mainly due, first, to the relative poverty of the Latin 
vocabulary, and, secondly, to the peculiar difficulty of 
forcing Latin words into the alien mold of Greek lyric 
measures. These conditions perhaps made 
inevitable the frequent use of simple, vague, metrically 
convenient epithets and phrases. Whatever the 
explanation, the fact remains. 


To sum up, then, the vocabulary of the Odes is 
characterized, in Mr. Shorey’s opinion, by poverty, 
monotony, vagueness, and regard for metrical con- 


1This paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, held at Central High School, 
April 15, 1916. 

*The Classical Review 15.230. 

%American Journal of 31.485. 

‘Horace: Odes and E Edited by Paul Shorey. Revised 
by Paul Shorey and on . ‘Laing. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Co. (1911). See page xvii. 
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venience, this last quality implying, one must infer, a 
corresponding lack of any other raison d'etre. 

Yet this same vocabulary impresses Mr. Mackail> 
quite differently. Having likened Horace’s process to 
that of ‘‘a gem engraver, working by minute touches on 
a fragment of translucent stone’, he goes on to say: 

With very great resources of language at his disposal, 
he uses them with singular and scrupulous frugality; in 
his measured epithets, his curious fondness for a number 
of simple and abstract words, and the studious sim- 
plicity of effect in his most elaborately designed lyrics, 
he reminds one of the method of Greek bas reliefs. 

In Sellar’s Horace and the Elegiac Poets, also, we 
discover the same disposition to view as a deliberate 
achievement that choice of vocabulary which Professor 
Shorey finds at best a regrettable necessity. 

He can convey much feeling and meaning by use of 

the simplest and commonest words, such as ‘brevis’, 
‘vacuus’, ‘integer’, ‘improbus’, ‘vagus’®. 
Several of these simple and common words are identical 
with those selected by Professor Shorey wherewith to 
establish his own judgment, and perhaps we can best 
further our scrutiny of that judgment by examining 
these specific instances. If these selected instances fail 
(as Mr. Sellar’s partial duplication of them suggests 
they might fail) to support the contention based on 
them, if indeed, impartially considered, they lead to an 
opposite conclusion, we need scarcely pursue our pur- 
pose further. 

One of Mr. Sellar’s illustrations, it will be noted, is 
the first word which Professor Shorey chose for com- 
ment, as follows (xix): 

The wind blown sand, the meandering streams, the 
far travelled Hercules, the overflowing river, the 
wandering birds of the air, the straying herd, the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, and the nomad Scythians 
are all alike vagus. 


At first reading one is struck by the contrast between 
Mr. Shorey’s picturesque phrases and the bare little 
word. But upon second thought the question arises: 
Where did he get those picturesque phrases? If the 
stark little epithet is really so poor and inadequate, 
what right has he to translate it so richly? Examina- 
tion of the passages cited furnishes the answer. The 
first is from the plea of the dead sailor washed ashore 
by the storm, for the ceremony that will enable his 
shade to cross the Styx (C.1.28.21-25): 

Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit undis. 
At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignus arenae 
ossibus et capiti inhumato 
particulam dare. 
‘Wind blown sand’? Yes, surely, for the winds are all 
about us as we read. ’Tis the wind that has made the 
hapless corpse its prey and plaything, ’tis protection 
against the wind that is invoked to reward the bene- 


‘Latin Literature, 114. 
*Horace and the Elegiac Poets’, 194. 
throughout this paper, are to this book). 


(All references to Sellar, 
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factor. The humbly beseeching tone of the appeal 
subtly colors, also, the interpretation of vagus—it is 
not permanent and substantial burial that is hoped for, 
only the symbolic act, the mere handful of unstable 
sand, that drifts even now about the suppliant, 
meaningless matter, without the pious will for which he 
prays. 
The second citation is from the familiar ‘recantation’ 
of Epicurean philosophy (C.1.34.5-12): 
Namque Diespiter, 
igni corusco nubila dividens 
plerumque, per purum tonantes 
egit equos volucremque currum, 
quo bruta tellus et vaga flumina, 
quo Styx et invisi horrida Taenari 
sedes Atlanteusque finis 
concutitur. 


Here the lump weight of bruta sits over against vaga 
and throws it into relief. The verse links together the 
normally solid, immovable thing with the normally 
unstable, fluid thing, both shaken by the chariot of 
Jove as if there were no difference in their composition. 
Next we turn to the lines in praise of iustum et 

tenacem propositi virum and his quality, illustrated thus 
(C.3.3.9-12): 

Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 

enisus arces attigit igneas, 


quos inter Augustus recumbens 
purpureo bibet ore nectar. 


Here enters, as so often in Horace, the magic of the 
proper name. ‘Hercules’, says the poet, and there 
flashes before the minds of his audience—that Greek- 
learned audience for which he wrote’7—all the power and 
the pathos, the humor and the tragedy and the triumph 
of the Hercules legend. But in the next moment this 
varied connotation is sorted, as it were, and sub- 
ordinated, the one phase of it selected and emphasized 
for the poet’s present need. It is Hercules vagus, 
Hercules driven over the face of the world in strange, 
unfrequented paths, beyond all due and reasonable 
limits, the sport of hostile caprice, who yet hac arte, that 
is, by steadfastness in righteous purpose, the essential 
quality of soul, rises triumphant over environment and 
accident of circumstance. 

We have next the lines describing those portents of 
the poet’s own day which suggest a return of the age 
of Pyrrha (1.2.13-20): 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
litore Etrusco violenter undis 


ire deiectum monumenta regis 
templaque Vestae, 


Iliae dum se nimium querenti 

iactat ultorem, vagus et sinistra 

labitur ripa Iove non probante u— 
xorius amnis. 


Here the word is an effective reiteration of the preceding 


lines where the lawless antics of the river are vividly 
and forcibly portrayed. But this reiteration, though 


Sellar, 147. 


adding no new idea, still makes the idea already con- 
veyed vastly more emphatic, not merely by the fact 
of repetition, but by the method of that repetition, the 
one short word packing the whole mass of detail in small 
compass and hurling it emphatically and compactly at 
the reader’s consciousness. 
In the following citation from the good wishes for 
Galatea’s journey (C.3.27.13-16), 
Sis licet felix, ubicumque mavis, 
et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas, 
teque nec laevus vetet ire picus 
nec vaga cornix, 
Professor Shorey evidently sees vaga simply as a ‘stock 
epithet’ and a handy word for the verse; but may we 
not find an implication of contempt for that trivial, 
irresponsible, hap-hazard creature which might chance 
to intrude and furnish an omen to cloud the journey?® 
Again, in the opening stanza of the elaborate lauda- 
tion of Drusus (C.4.4.2-4), 
cui rex deorum regnum in avis vagas 
permisit expertus fidelem 
Iuppiter in Ganymede flavo, 
we get a contrast between regnum, the substance of 
power and control, and avis vagas, the apparently 
uncontrollable winged folk. 


Contrast, again, attends the use of the word in the 
Bandusia Ode, 
Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 
fessis vomere tauris 
praebes et pecori vago, 


contrast as vivid as it is beautiful, between the yoke- 
wearied oxen, the dutiful beasts, performing their 
allotted and determined tasks, and the unhampered 
goats, straying wherever fair pasture and fresh water 
attract them. 

Next, in that fine address to Maeenas which all but 
closes Book 3 of the Odes, matching the dedication 
at the beginning of Book 1 and leaving the poet free for 
the real epilogue, one of the loveliest passages is that 
midsummer pastel (3.29.21-24): 

iam pastor umbras cum grege languido 

rivumque fessus quaerit et horridi 

dumeta Silvani, caretque 
ripa vagis taciturna ventis: 

Here the contrast, though slight and unemphasized— 
purposely so, it would seem, lest the hush of the noon- 
tide be broken—is present in the juxtaposition of vagis 
and taciturna. 

Finally, in his praise of the simple and austere life 
(C.3.24.9-10), 


campestres melius Scythae, 
quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 


vivunt et rigidi Getae, 


8Compare Soph. Antigone 342 ff. Te pidov 
dupiBardy and Theognis 582 Kodpov 
éxovea voor, 
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we have a contrast, sharp enough to be called oxy- 
moron, wonderfully picturesque and effective, which 
Professor Shorey, in his haste to condemn vagus, seems 
quite to have missed. It will be remembered that in 
enumerating the various things and people which are 
vagus he winds up with ‘the nomad Scythians’’. It 
might be necessary to admit that vagus as an epithet of 
the Scythians themselves is trite. But look again at 
the passage. It is not to the Scythae that Horace has 
actually applied the word, but to domus. There is the 
contrast, there is the picture. The noun which is a 
synonym for stability, rest, permanent location, the 
place to which wanderers return, has coupled with it the 
adjective which conveys, with all the weight of its 
varied usage, unstability, unrest, change, and move- 
ment. Not merely the people of this vagabond tribe 
are on the move. Their very homes are dragged on 
their creaking carts from place to place, and must of 
necessity, therefore, be plain and primitive, fit to serve 
as an illustration of the simple life. 

Viewed in action, then, the bare little word is clothed 
upon with power and grace. It is Professor Shorey’s 
translations that fall short now. But, it may be ob- 
jected, the significance is all in the context—the word 
is as poor as ever. Very well, take out the word and 
see what we have left. If it is true that the meaning is 
all gathered from the context, the verses will not suffer, 
save in meter, which, for the present, we may disregard. 
In the first passage cited, if we blot out the presence 
and the memory of vagus, we miss, it seems to me, the 
subtle unity of the picture, the affinity with the two 
lines that go before; we miss the added touch of pathos 
in the emphasis upon the purely symbolic character of 
the burial, and the noun arenae fails to fit perfectly into 
its place in that mosaic to which the work of Horace 
has been compared. In the second passage, flumina, 
stripped of its epithet, dwindles into insignificance, 
while bruta looms up clumsily without purpose or fitness. 
In the third, the undirected mind of the reader is con- 
fused in the comprehensive connotation of the hero’s 
name. In the fourth we might spare the word, since 
its function is merely one of emphasis, but the effect of 
that emphasis is one I should be loath to lose. In the 
cornix and the avis passages the loss is obvious. In the 
Bandusia Ode we miss the lovely, restful contrast, and 
in the next we find the silence and smoothness too 
perfect, too unrelieved to be effective, lacking that little 
suggestion of what has been and what will be again. 
Finally, in the last example, without the interpretation 
furnished by vagas, the mind would grope with annoying 
effort for the significance of plaustra . . . trahunt, a 
significance grasped so readily and agreeably as the line 
stands. Perhaps this method of testing the power of 
the epithet by imagining it withdrawn is not absolutely 
fair, but at least it enables us to conclude that the word 
has a power and a significance of its own, and none the 
less its own because enhanced by and reacting upon 
the words among which it stands. If Professor 
Shorey, in the closing words of his paragraph, ‘‘are all 


alike vagus”, had omitted the word “‘alike’’, his state- 
ment (but for the misapplication to the Scythians) 
must have been accepted. The sands, the streams, the 
hero, the birds, the winds and the Scythian dwellings 
all are vagus, but each in its own way, a way perfectly 
clear and intelligible to one reading the poem as a whole. 
Further, not only is the word not weakened by its 
application to such widely different things; it is even 
strengthened thereby. Mr. Shorey speaks of ‘‘hard- 
worked words’, and forgets the wisdom of Humpty 
Dumpty: ‘Of course, when I make a word do double 
work, I give it extra pay’’. Horace’s hard-worked 
words do in truth get extra pay in added power. Just 
because vagus has been used to describe the sands and 
the streams, the birds and the winds, is it significant and 
strong when applied to domus. From each of the 
functions it has performed it carries with it some added 
shade of meaning, and all this accumulated wealth is 
present in the background of each new task, adding 
richness and depth, while leaving quite unblurred the 
specific significance in the given connection. 

A second group of passages, referred to but not cited 
by Professor Shorey, illustrates the same aspect of 
Horace’s lyric vocabulary, while furnishing also a clue 
to its critic’s point of view. On page xix of his Intro- 
duction Professor Shorey says: 

Hannibal, the dropsy, hail, necessity, and the curse 
in the eye of a dying child are all alike ‘dire’. 

Here we have again the ‘“‘alike’”’ which might be deleted 
in the interests of accuracy, and we have also an English 
word, inadequate enough to justify Professor Shorey’s 
strictures. But it must be remembered that these 
strictures are directed against it not as an English word, 
but as representing the Latin dirus. In short, Professor 
Shorey has fallen into the error which teachers of the 
Classics must so constantly combat in their pupils— 
that of getting at Latin through the medium of English. 
One instantly surmises that even while he was translat- 
ing vagus in those varied, if inadequate, phrases, he 
was thinking of some single colorless English word, 
‘wandering’, for instance. It may be that Professor 
Shorey’s own marvellous skill in translating, in getting 
the total effect—as for instance when he so subtly 
renders the ambiguity of Schroeder’s German in equally 
ambiguous English—has made him less apt to perceive 
constantly the fundamental inequation in different 
languages of any words save those of the commonest 
and most concrete application. Certainly dirus to 
Horace means more than does ‘dire’ to Mr. Shorey or to 
us. It conveys, unmistakably, that implication of the 
wrath of God which the Romans saw in the word in 
assigning to it a derivation from deus and ira. No 
subsequent scientific light on the real derivation can 
affect Horace’s use of the word. Its ability, in his 
verse, to convey precisely the implication alluded to is 
attested by the fact that a student who knew nothing 
of the word's etymology, actual or assumed, discovered 
by a scrutiny of the passages cited that it was applied— 
to quote her words—‘‘to each of the things or persons 
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mentioned as to a fell and ominous calamity, external 
in origin and unescapable’’. Another source of Pro- 
fessor Shorey’s criticisms is found in his own intimate 
familiarity with Greek literature and language. This 
leads him to judge the Horatian passages by the degree 
of fidelity with which they reproduce the Greek, 
assuming as an axiom that Horace invariably wished 
and attempted to perform that feat. Now Horace 
knew—no man better—the genius of his own language, 
its possibilities as well as its limitations, and with all 
his devotion to and familiarity with Greek, he was yet 
capable of choosing to do with his native tongue some- 
thing quite different from what he would have done 
with Greek. Thus, if he calls Hercules vagus, we need 
not conclude that he wants to call him modtmday«ros, 
especially as the Greek compound is more emphatic and 
conspicuous in itself, and a Latin word rendering it 
exactly would not fitly subordinate itself as an harmon- 
ious element in the mosaic. Again, in his note on avis 
vagas Mr. Shorey givesthe Greek jepogoiras. Here, too, 
the Greek word is more concretely picturesque in itself, 
and therefore less fit for the subordinate part®. In his 
note on vagas in the passage alluding to the Scythians, 
Professor Shorey casually recognizes, to be sure, the 
oxymoron with domus, without, however, commenting 
on its inconsistency with the treatment of the word in 
his Introduction. 

He adds, “Cf. Pindar fr. 105 dpuatopdpyrov olkov; 

. . Seneca Herc. Fur. 537, intravit (Hercules) Scythiae 
multivagas domos’’. But he seems not to see that in the 
Horatian passage not vagas, but quorum plaustra 
trahuntis the translation of the Greek words, illustrating 
Mr.Sellar’s statement (194) that Horace ‘uses . . . Latin 
phrases to render the compound <Greek> words”. Here 
we find also, I think, confirmation of what I said regard- 
ing vagus as opposed to and 
quorum plaustra . . . trahunt, the real parallel of the 
Greek adjective, fails, exactly as that adjective would 
fail, to fit into the picture. It is at once too graphic 
and too indefinite. It makes a picture by itself, and we 
do not know what the picture has to do with the main 
idea—until the interpreter vagas slips in, setting the 
elements in their proper relation and giving to quorum 
plaustra . .  . trahunt its true significance. The 
citation from Seneca is also interesting as showing that 
more obvious and less painstaking method of rendering 
a Greek by a Latin compound which Catullus and Lucre- 
tius employed “‘after the example of the older poets, 
and of which there are traces in Vergil, and later, in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid’. 

One more example of Professor Shorey’s criticism is 
all we have room for here. On page xx he says: 
“Aquosus must serve for dropsical, many fguntained 
and rainbringing”’, and in his note on Odes 2.2.15-16, 


It might be noted also that vagas is more directly opposed to 
regnum than is Hepopolras to olwvdv Baoidéa in the Pindaric 
pomene (Ol. 13.21) cited (in the earlier edition of 1899) by Professor 

orey. 

» 194. 


the passage containing the metaphor which likens the 
affliction of the miser to the dropsy, he says: 

A Greek poet would have had his choice between 
bdar wins, Vdardxpoos, Nevxdxpoos, and a dozen other 
convenient derivations in this connection. The poorer 
Latin has only the vague aguosus for all these, for 
duBpopdpos, Epode 16.54, and Homer’s roduwidaé as well. 
It is the contemplation, no doubt, of such passages as 
these that leads Professor Gildersleeve to exclaim “It is 
pitiful to read how many debts one poor Latin word 
must pay’. But our scrutiny of vagus suggests that 
the resources of the Latin word may be greater than its 
critic admits, and—in the last passage examined—that 
the debts he charges against it were never after all 
incurred, that Horace, in short, neither tried nor wished 
to translate picturesque Greek compounds by simple 
Latin epithets, but employed for such translation, when 
he did wish it, the Latin phrase or clause. Perhaps we 
may find aquosus equally solvent. In the passage cited, 
aquosus is not a translation of some possible Greek 
epithet of the disease, but, taken with languor, of the 
name of the disease itself, of the noun which Horace has 
used in conformity with his habit (noted by Sellar, 194 
and C. L. Smith, in his edition of the Odes, xxxix), 
of confining his employment of Greek words to the 
designation of Greek things. To be sure, the disease 
could hardly lay claim to an exclusive nationality, but 
the scientific knowledge of it might. The physicians 
of Rome were Greek, and so was much of their profes- 
sional vocabulary, dating back, oftentimes, like this 


word, to Hippocrates. Thus Horace uses first the. 


technical Greek word, and follows it in his next allusion 
with the Latin translation. 

Again, I cannot feel that Epodes 16.54 aquosus Euros 
arva radat imbribus proves aquosus to be in any degree 
lacking as compared with éuBpoddspos. If Horace had 
wanted to reproduce as exactly as possible the effect of 
the Greek compound, he could have used, as did Vergil, 
imbrifer. If he had wished to convey the same idea, 
while avoiding even such a mild compound as imbrifer, 
he could have used a phrase or a clause. That he did 
neither of these things seems to me fairly good evidence 
that he didn’t want to. And, when I read again the 
lines that put me at ray farmhouse window, watching 
in impotent anxiety the work of an easterly storm, I 
cannot avoid the conviction that both poet and poet's 
medium were equal to their task. 

Mr. Shorey’s last presentation of a Greek epithet in 
this note seems to refer to Odes 3.20.15-16 qualis aut 
Nireus fuit aut aquosa raptus ab Ida. Once more the 
Homeric epithet is, in itself, undeniably more beautiful 
and picturesque than the Latin. But before passing 
judgment on the latter we should ask two questions: 
first, would the Greek word subordinate itself correctly? 
second, would not Horace’s phrase, to Horace’s audience, 
that ‘‘class of cultivated men and women, to whom 
Greek life and Greek art are thoroughly familiar”, 


American Journal of Philology 31.486. 
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suggest, without actually rendering, the Homeric” Iénv 
mwohvmléaxa and give it just as much prominence as 
Horace wished? 

Much more might be said in analysis and examination 
of Professor Shorey’s criticism of Horace’s vocabulary, 
but it would be along the lines already indicated. 
While it is, of course, obviously unjust to arrive at a 
conclusion from such a superficial and incomplete pro- 
cess as that embodied in the foregoing pages, I cannot, 
even while recognizing that reservation, escape a 
personal belief that competent examination of Professor 
Shorey’s evidence would result in proving only that 
Latin is not Greek, that one star differeth from another 
star in glory, and that, even if Professor Shorey’s totem 
has never come down from the ridge pole to tell him so, 

There are nine and sixty ways 


Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them 1s right. 


GRACE HARRIET GOODALE. 

REVIEW 

The Letters of Sidonius. Translated by O. M. Dalton. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1915). Volume 
I, pp. clxxxiii + 86; Volume 2, pp. 268. 3sh. 6d. 
each. 

No better illustration of a literary monumentum aere 
perennius can be cited than the letters and poems of 
Apollinaris Sidonius. Not that according to modern 
taste they have great intrinsic literary value or charm. 
But in those last decades of a merely nominal Roman 
Empire, when the so-called Emperors were neither 
really Roman nor Emperors, and lived not at Rome, but 
at Ravenna, Sidonius stands out as practically the only 
landmark in the world of letters, giving us almost the 
only glimpses of the life of his day, and curiously 
representing his times in that he too is not a Roman, but 
a Gaul, and dotes on the form rather than on the sub- 
stance of what he writes. Thus, as little was left to the 
Emperor but the meretricious emblems of power, so the 
inheritance of Sidonius, by which he came honestly 
enough, was the empty and overloaded rhetorical finery 
covered with the purple patches and superincumbent 
layers of verbal embroidery handed down by successive 
generations of decadent thinking. 

Sidonius, therefore, is a chief relic of the fifth century, 
when to Gaul or to Roman the world must have seemed 
as much out of joint as to-day it does to Belgian or to 
Pole. The Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, beset the dying empire, and the civili- 
zation of Europe was rudely turned upside down. 
Already the valley of the Rhone was more Roman than 
Rome itself, and even the Rhone valley was now doomed 
to be overrun by the barbarian hordes. Sidonius, as a 
representative of the best Gallo-Roman stock, enjoyed 
unusual honors in Church and State. As son-in-law of 
the Emperor Avitus, as Prefect and Patrician of Rome, 
and as Bishop of Clermont, he was on terms of more or 
less intimacy with most of the great men of his time in 
Rome and Gaul. A collection of letters from his pen 


ought to be remarkably rich in the description and 
incident that would picture for us the persons, places, 
and life of that day, and would help us understand better 
the intricate political, and complex racial movements 
that made history so rapidly in the fifth century. 

That the letters disappoint us grievously is due to the 
rhetorical tastes and the non-historical temper of 
Sidonius. Though besought to write the history of his 
own times, he declined, explaining thus to Bishop 
Prosper (8.15): 

You exacted a promise from me at the same time that 
I would hand down for the benefit of those who come 
after us the history of the war with Attila, with the 
whole tale of the siege and assault of Orleans when the 
city was attacked and breached, but never laid in ruins, 
and the bishop’s celebrated prophecy was divinely 
answered from above. I actually set to work upon the 
book; but when I grasped the extent of my undertaking 
I repented of ever having begun; I therefore suffered no 
one else to hear a work which my own judgment already 
condemned. 

What, however, he really wished to achieve in the 
eyes of the public is betrayed in a short letter to Felix 
(4.10): 

As soon as I had finished my volume of Letters, 
which, though I say it, was a careful piece of work, I 
reverted to the every-day style in everything else. And 
my fine style itself is much on the same level; for what 
is the use of giving finish to phrases which will never see 
the light? 

Such a writer is of course constantly posing in various 
attitudes. In letters like the first three of Book 3 he 
states, ostensibly for the benefit of the recipient, facts 
so well known to the recipient in each case that one is 
reminded of the clumsy prologue accounts of the persons 
and situations in classical comedy. Sidonius is con- 
tinually sending a copy of some new poem to somebody 
with such profuse apologies for its wretched character 
as to create the unavoidable impression that he is 
fishing for compliments on his newest effusion. His 
practice of writing poetical panegyrics upon worthless 
Emperors had evidently produced in him a past grand 
master of adulation, which is in evidence on every page. 
Such habits of style tend to discount the value of his 
modesty in the opening letter of the collection (1.1): 

I am to set presumptuous foot where Symmachus of 
the ample manner, and Pliny of the perfected art have 
gone before. Of Cicero as letter-writer I had best be 
dumb. 

One is tempted to wonder whether Sidonius ever did 
actually compare his o'wn description of the loss of an 
epistle by a careless slave (4.12) with Cicero’s terse 
account of a similar event (Ad Att. 2.8). Another 
illuminating comparison would be Cicero's narration of 
the Damocles incident (Tusc. 5.61) with the exotic 
appearance of the same story in Sidonius (2.13). 
Examples of the elaborate imagery, the ever-insistent 
antithesis, and the continual affectations of the Epistles 
need not be quoted; would you discover them, open 
either volume at random. 

But our disappointment at the failings of Sidonius 
must not prevent us from frank recognition of the great 
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residuum of value in his Letters after the chaff has been 
winnowed out as thoroughly as may be. The great 
historians of that obscure period, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hodgkin, and their fellows, have all given due credit to 
Sidonius. Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders) gives 
more than a hundred pages in the second volume to his 
life and to translations from his letters and poems. It is 
from him that we get the most realistic pictures of 
Roman or barbarian persons or customs, in Church, 
State, or private life, that have been spared to us from a 
period so jejune in source-material for reliable history. 
So we cannot doubt for a moment that it was eminently 
worth while to include these letters in the Oxford library 
of translations. 

Mr. Dalton has done an admirable piece of work. 
There is an Introduction of about 140 pages, which 
many will prize more highly than the text itself. This 
Introduction deals critically with the facts of the life 
of Sidonius, with the very intricate history of this 
obscure period, with the correspondents and the subject- 
matter of the correspondence, with the merits and the 
defects of Sidonius as man and as litterateur, with his 
style, and with the literary history of his works. Mr. 
Dalton’s facts are well-authenticated, and his judg- 
ments impartial. It may be noted, in passing, that he 
does not fall into the error (cf. Peter, Zeittafeln der 
Romischen Geschichte, 141) of ascribing to Sidonius 
the elevation to the consulship. Following the Intro- 
duction are a classified bibliography and a very valuable 
biographical list of correspondents and persons men- 
tioned in the Letters. This list includes a large number 
of names unfamiliar to the general reader. Something 
of the careful research it must have involved may be 
inferred from the frequent necessity in these Letters of 
distinguishing between two or more persons of the same 
name. There occur in them for example, besides 
Sidonius himself, four different persons by the name of 
Apollinaris, two each called Eutropius, Lupus, Mamer- 
tus, Marcellinus, Syagrius, four named Rusticus, and 
various other confusing duplications. Not only the 
numbers of the Letters in which the name appears are 
given in each case, but also practically all the essential 
facts concerning the lives of those who bore the names. 
At the end of the second volume are explanatory notes, 
to which reference throughout the text is made by small 
figures, and finally there is a General Index. 


Of the text the translator has given us an excellent 
idiomatic version with fidelity to the thought and the 
temper of the original. Perhaps as good an example as 
any to illustrate the translator's art and ideals may be 
taken from the famous letter recounting how Sidonius 
at Arles before the Emperor Majorian put to rout his 
enemies who were charging the courtier with the author- 
ship of an offensive anonymous satire (1.11): 


igitur insidias nescienti tam Paeonius quam Bigerrus 
has tetenderunt, ut plurimis coram tamquam ab 
incauto sciscitarentur, hoc novum carmen an recog- 
nosceret. et ille: ‘si dixeritis’. cumque frusta di- 
versa quasi per iocum effunderent, solvitur Catullinus 


in risum intempestivoque suffragio clamare coepit 
dignum poema, quod perennandum apicibus auratis 
iuste tabula rostralis acciperet aut etiam Capitolina. 
Paeonius exarsit, cui satiricus ille morsum dentis 
igniti avidius impresserat, atque ad instantes circula- 
tores: ‘iniuriae communis’, inquit, ‘iam reum inveni. 
Videtis, ut Catullinus deperit risu: apparet ei nota 
memorari, Nam quae causa festinam compulit 
praecipitare sententiam, nisi quod iam tenet totum, qui 
de parte sic iudicat? atqui Sidonius nunc in Arverno 
est: unde colligitur auctore illo, isto auditore rem 
textam’. itur in furias inque convicia absentis nescien- 
tis innocentisque; conscientiae, fidei, quaestioni nil 
reservatur. sic levis turbae facilitatem, qua voluit, et 
traxit persona popularis. erat enim ipse. Paeonius 
populi totus, qui tribuniciis flatibus crebro seditionum 
pelagus impelleret. ceterum sirequisisses: ‘qui genus, 
unde domo?’, non eminentius quam municipaliter natus 
quemque inter initia cognosci claritas vitrici magis 
quam patris fecerit, identidem tamen per fas nefasque 
crescere affectans pecuniaeque per avaritiam parcus, 
per ambitum prodigus. 

“Well, Paeonius and Bigerrus set a trap for the 
unsuspecting visitor: they took him off his guard, and 
asked him, before numerous witnesses, whether he was 
familiar with the new poem. ‘Let me hear some of it’, 
said Catullinus. But when they went on jestingly to 
quote various passages from the satire, he burst out 
laughing, and asseverated, rather inopportunely, per- 
haps, that such verses deserved to be immortalized, and 
set up in letters of gold on the rostra or the Capitol. 
At this Paeonius flamed out, for he was the man whom 
the fiery tooth of the satirist had most sharply bitten. 
‘Ha! he cried to the crowd attracted to the spot, ‘I have 
found out the author of the public outrage. Just look 
at Catullinus half dead with laughter there; obviously 
he knew all the points beforehand. How could he thus 
anticipate, and conclude from a mere part, unless he 
were already acquainted with the whole? We know 
that Sidonius is in Auvergne. It is easy to infer that 
he wrote the thing and that Catullinus was the first to 
hear it from his lips’... Now I was not only absent, but 
ignorant and innocent as a babe; that did not prevent 
a tempest of fury and abuse against me; they cast to 
the winds loyalty, fair play, and fair inquiry; such 
power had this popular favorite to draw the fickle crowd 
whither he would. As you know, Paeonius was a 
demagogue well versed in the tribune’s art of troubling 
the waters of faction. But if you asked ‘whence his 
descent and where his home?’ tis known he was nothing 
more than a plain citizen, whom the eminence of his 
stepfather more than any distinction of his own house 
first brought to public notice. He was bent on rising, 
and more than once let it be seen that he would stick 
at nothing to attain his end; though mean by nature 
he would spend freely for his own advancement”. 


Parallel versions are available in the case of many of 
the Letters, as Mr. Dalton generously indicates in 
various footnotes. Here, for example, are those by 
Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders, 2, 352) and the 
translator of this edition, beginning the well-known 
description of Theodoric II. (1.2). Both, it will be 
generally agreed, are characterized by many excellences, 
but the renderings present marked differences of style: 


igitur vir est et illis dignus agnosci, qui eum minus 
familiariter intuentur: ita personam suam deus arbiter 
et ratio naturae consummatae felicitatis dote sociata 
cumulaverunt; mores autem huiuscemodi, ut laudibus 
eorum nihil ne regni quidem defrudet invidia. si forma 
quaeratur: corpore exacto, longissimis brevior, pro- 
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cerior eminentiorque mediocribus. capitis apex rotun- 
dus, in quo paululum a planitie frontis in verticem 
caesaries refuga crispatur. 

“Theodoric is ‘a noticeable man’, one who would at 
Once attract attention even from those who casually 
beheld him, so richly have the will of God and the plan 
of nature endowed his person with gifts corresponding 
to his completed prosperity. His character is such that 
not even the detraction which waits on kings can lessen 
the praises bestowed upon it. If you enquire as to his 
bodily shape, he has a well-knit frame, shorter than the 
very tallest, but rising above men of middle stature. 
His head is round and dome-like, his curling hair 
retreats a little from the forehead towards the top” 
(Hodgkin). 

“Well, he is a man worth knowing, even by those who 
cannot enjoy his close acquaintance, so happily have 
Providence and Nature joined to endow him with the 
perfect gifts of fortune; his way of life is such that not 
even the envy which lies in wait for kings can rob him 
of his proper praise. And first as to his person. He is 
well set up, in height above the average man, but below 
the giant. His head is round, with curled hair retreat- 
ing somewhat from brow to crown”. 

Perhaps a couple of happy renderings may be added 
from the long letter (2. 2) describing his country estate 
known as Avitacum: 

(1) si turbo austrinus insorduit, immane turgescit, ita 
ut arborum comis, quae margini insistunt, superiectae 
asperginis fragor impluat: ‘‘but if dirty weather comes 
up from the south the whole lake is swollen into mon- 
strous waves and a rain of spray comes crashing over 
the tree-tops upon the banks”’. 

(2) iam vero ager ipse, quamquam hoc supra debitum: 
“it is not in my bond to describe the estate itself’. 

The inevitable minor defects are not numerous. 
The Tacitean asyndeton in the following sentence (4.3) 
tends to obscure the meaning: 

“T can only say that no man of our times produces 
with more effect, in the stress of conflict with the 
adversary can point with more justice to his own share 
in maintaining the spirit and the letters of Greece and 
Rome”’. 

The word ‘‘also’’ is needed in line 15 on page xcii. 
“Present”’ is inexact in the footnote on page xciv. 
Why should anybody longer employ the spelling coena 
(lix)? The spelling ‘‘Caius” is used in 1.xi and 2.145; 
but the correct form ‘‘Gaius” appears in 2.158; there is 
no defense for the inconsistency, and indeed not much 
of a case to be made for printing ‘‘Caius’” anywhere. 
Why should we perpetuate what every classical scholar 
now knows to be a mistake due to ignorance? 

In one respect the present reviewer would express 
emphatic dissent from the method employed to present 
the matter included in the Introduction, i. e. in the 
treatment of footnotes. Footnotes are useful to scholars 
for giving references for the verification of statements, 
or for adding more or less irrelevant and non-essential 
facts which may appeal to the more curious searcher 
for truth. But it is nothing short of a nuisance to the 
reader, and is ruinous to continuity of thought, to be 
held up in the middle of a sentence or a paragraph by a 
footnote containing a half page or more of matter of 
the same general character as the paragraph itself, 


extending perhaps even over the leaf. There is lack 
of consistency in this book in this respect, and plenty 
of cases where almost all of a long footnote should have 
been incorporated in the text itself. On page cx, for 
instance, are repeated references disfiguring the text, all 
of which would better be at the bottom of the page. 
On the other hand, most of the matter in such footnotes 
as note 2 on page Ixix should be worked into the text, 
and only a small residuum left at the bottom of the page. 

In conclusion, this reproduction and annotation of a 
distinctly non-classical writer is to be earnestly com- 
mended to the attention of the diligent student of more 
classical authors, to none, possibly, more than to him 
who would seek whither the epistolary ideals of the 
younger Pliny ultimately lead. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Karu P. HARRINGTON, 


TRES ILLAE 
Phyllida cum conspexissem, non Phyllida amavi, 
nam non respiciens fugerat illa prius. 
Fugi ego Poppaeam mihi nil obstante venustam, 
cum dedit obtuitum blanda cupidineum. 
Ast Aeschynomenen acieque sequor pedibusque, 
Quae misso aspectu se dedit effugio. 


RicuMonp, KENTUCKY. WREN JONES GRINSTEAD. 


LATIN CLUB, WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE 

The Western High School of Baltimore has a Latin 
Club, still nameless, but provided with a motto and a 
symbol. The motto is that of the School, Lucem 
accepimus, lucem demus; the symbol is a candle. 
Each member, on signing the roll, receives a small wax 
candle. 

At the first meeting, December 14, two sketches were 
presented, by members of the Second Year Classes. 
The one was the story of Androclus and the Lion (see 
Aulus Gellius 5.14), told in Latin by a girl to a group 
of girls, with questions, interruptions, and considerable 
action. 

The other sketch was a dramatization, in four scenes, 
of Pliny’s letter about the Haunted House (Epp. 7.27). 
Both sketches had been used as class exercises, and were 
the work of the classes. No costumes were attempted, 
except that to the ghost a sheet was allowed. 

A member of the Fourth Year Class gave a short 
talk on the Saturnalia. It was the Roman custom of 
giving tapers at that time which led to the adoption of 
the candle as the symbol of the Society. 

At the second meeting, January 11, the Club was 
addressed by Professor Ralph V. D. Magoffin, of The 
Johns Hopkins University, who brought with him a 
suit-case full of objects from The Johns Hopkins 
University Classical Collection (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 9.99-101) to illustrate a talk on Roman Life, 
given while the objects were passed from hand to hand 
among the members. For service of this kind Dr. 
Magoffin has a special gift; he is most generous in the 
use of his time and gifts, and the University in the 
loan of its treasures. 

A pretty pantomime illustrating the motto of the 
Club was devised by the Committee of Managers, who 
direct the business of the Club, and arrange its 
programs. In March, an evening entertainment will 
be given. 

WesterRN HiGuH SCHOOL, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mary B. Rockwoop. 
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Back Volumes of The Classical Weekly 
May Still be Obtained 


$1.00 Per Volume 


ADDRESS: 


CHARLES KNAPP 


Barnard College New York City 


The Latin Games 


Game of the Latin Noun, new; may be played 
by all grades including beginners. Price, 
50 cents. 

Verb Games, a series of five games, each 290¢.; 
1 and 2, on principal parts; 3 and 4, on 
verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 

Game of Latin Authors, price, $1.04. 


These games always please and profit; are highly recom- 
mended by teachers and pupils. <Any or all sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Stamps accepted. 


THE LATIN GAME CO. 
APPLETON, WIS. 


LIVY: BOOKS I, XXI and 
XXII. 


Revised Edition. By EMORY B. LEASE, College of 
the City of New York. Cloth. xl+352 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


Bagge new edition has briefer notes, presented 
in a simpler form and at the same time in 
the light of the most recent investigations. 
Several new and valuable features of literary and 
historical interest have been added, and the new 
matical nomenclature, recommended by 
4 he American Philological Association, and The 
Modern Language Association, has been in- 
troduced. In addition to the three books (i, xxi 
and xxii) which are universally considered the 
best of those extant, summaries of the remaining 
books, with particular attention ~— to finer 
passages, have been included. is believed 
that a mastery of the contents of this book will 
enable the student to acquire a broader and 
better knowledge of Livy and his History and to 
gain a better foundation for his subsequent 
study than can otherwise be secured. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


“Three in One” 


The Gunnison and Harley Latin Series 
features a CAESAR and a CICERO, 
each containing a full year’s work 
through the unique combination of 
(1) Text, (2) Prose Composition, and 
(3) Grammar. 


Features which make this series 
“‘different”’ 


Notes so organized as to help form a 
lasting Grammar habit through constant 
reference to the Grammatical Appendix. 
Completeness of both texts, thus avoid- 
ing the burden of separate Prose Book 
and Grammar. 

Compactness of books—not bulky in 
spite of large amount of material. 


Silver, Burdett & ee 
Boston New York Chicago 


The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in con- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin 


Price $1.55 


Postage 12 cents 
Published by 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place Madison, Wis. 


GRAPHIC LATIN 


aphic representation of the main principles of the entire 
eo descriptively outlined from the standpoint of its 
eight parts o! i of speach and conveniently arranged on four charts for 


study and use in the class-room. 
Chart I. The Noun Chart III. The Verb 


The Pronoun 
The Adjective The Preposition 
The Adverb = 
e jection 


Complete set of four charts, bound ina a pamphlet a : 


hea’ urable, white paper (size 9 X us in.), per set....... $ 2 
Single charts (size 18 x 14 in.), eac $ 


POSTAGE PREPAID 
Address: JOHN C. GREEN, JR., Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
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the Association. Application for membership may be made 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard College, 
New York. The annual dues (which cover also the subscription 
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Your Classical Library 


F you had the 78 volumes of the OxrorD 
CLASSICAL TEXTs you would have a fine 
classical library. The volumes are sold 

separately. They are crown 8vo, and bound 
in limp cloth. here is no collection of the 
Latin and Greek Classics so ably edited, or so 
beautifully printed. 

All may be had interleaved with writing paper 
and bound in stout cloth. 

Most of them are also obtainable printed on 
the famous “Oxford India Paper’, bound in 
cloth or Persian Morocco. These make hand- 
some gift editions. 


“The series can hardly receive too high praise; 
except for the price the volumes may be called 
luxurious. The typography, paper, and margins 
leave practically nothing to be desired. ey 
are edited by scholars of distinction, and of special 
study and fitness in the work each has under- 
taken”’.—Nation. 


Complete list of the “Oxford Classical Texts” 
with prices, upon request. 
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(1) A PAMPHLET OF 40 PAGES (exclusive of the 
covers) ENTITLED 


The Practical Value of 
Latin 


Expressions by lawyers, physicians, journalists, engi- 
neers, scientists, educators and business men favorable 
to the Classics, as subjects having a direct meaning 
and use for those who plan to engage in various forms 
of so-called practical life. A pamphlet suitable for 
distribution among High School or preparatory School 
pupils and among College students as well. 

12 COPIES $ .50 100 COPIES $3.50 

25 1.00 160 

50 1°90 quantities may be 
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